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not only deserted by a weak and cruel husband, but
wickedly and falsely criminated by a council of bishops,
obtained a hearing at the Court of Borne: her innocence
was vindicated, her accusers punished, the king himself
compelled to bow before the majesty of justice, made
more venerable by religion. If in both cases the lan-
guage of Nicolas was haughty and imperious, it was
justified to the ears of men by the goodness of his cause.
The lofty supremacy which he asserted over the see of
Byzantium awoke no jealousy, being exerted in behalf
of a blameless and injured prelate. If he treated the
royal dignity of France with contempt, it had already
become contemptible in the eyes of mankind; if he
annulled by his own authority the decree of a national
council, composed of the most distinguished prelates of
Gaul, that council had already been condemned by all
who had natural sympathies with justice and with inno-
cence. Yet, though in both cases Nicolas displayed
equal ability and resolution in the cause of right, the
event of the two affairs was very different. The dispute
concerning the patriarchate of Constantinople ended in
the estrangement, the alienation, the final schism be-
tween the East and West. It was the last time that the
Pope was permitted authoritatively to interfere in
the ecclesiastical affairs of the East. The excommuni-
cation of the Greek by the Latin Church was the final
act of separation. In the West Nicolas established
a precedent for control even over the private morals
of princes. The vices of kings, especially those of
France, became the stronghold of papal influence: in-
jured queens and subjects knew to what quarter they
might recur for justice or for revenge. And on this
occasion the Pope brought not only the impotent king,
but the powerful clergy of Lorraine, beneath his feet